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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DOMINIONS 

ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 

Important changes in the direction and conduct of British 
foreign policy have been taking place before our very eyes. 
The long traditions and the omnipotence of Downing Street 
in diplomatic affairs have received a challenge; for today the 
self-governing dominions and India are taking a new part in 
British foreign policy and are requiring for themselves a larger 
share in decisions of imperial importance. Not content with 
such claim to partnership in foreign affairs Canada has received 
the right to separate diplomatic representation at Washington; 
and soon we may welcome a Canadian minister, who at the 
British embassy will rank second only to the ambassador himself. 
Furthermore in view of recent events as to Ireland it is by no 
means impossible that, as the Irish Free State takes up its new 
position as a dominion, an Irish minister from Dublin may 
present his legal credentials at our department of state. India 
also has a new government in the making; and as she travels 
toward dominion status her importance in foreign affairs is 
growing year by year. 

Such changes in the foreign relations of the British Empire 
are vital to the United States, for that vast and scattered domain 
is of more importance to us than any other foreign power in 
the world. We used to be part of it; and today nearly half of 
our total foreign commerce is with the British Empire. About 
46 per cent of our exports go to the various parts of that empire; 
and nearly 43 per cent of our total imports are shipped to us 
from British ports. In 1919-20 we sent to the United Kingdom 
alone goods worth more than two billion dollars; yet of imports 
from the British Empire more than three-quarters came not 
from Great Britain but from other parts of the empire. In 
other words, if we reckon shipping, finance, and trade of all 
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sorts more than half of our ordinary business with the rest of 
the world is done with the British and this not merely in England 
but in every part of the earth. 1 

Demonstration of changes in British diplomacy were clear 
enough at the Washington conference. Representatives of 
British self-governing dominions and of India were present as 
full members of the British Empire delegation and as representa- 
tives of their own separate governments. They signed the 
treaties which they had helped to negotiate and which were 
subject to ratification by their parliaments as well as by our 
Senate. Indeed one of these treaties — the Four Power Treaty 
which ends the Anglo-Japanese Alliance — is largely due to 
the problem presented by the interests of British dominions; 
and the history of that alliance is closely linked with these changes 
in the control of British foreign policy. 

In fact armament and Far Eastern questions had already 
been the subject of another conference which met in London in 
June, 1921. That meeting included premiers and representa- 
tives of governments wholly within the British Empire; but it 
was practically adjourned in August till the results of the Wash- 
ington conference could be known. Thus it appeals to our 
American imagination that in this fashion affairs of the British 
Empire crossed the ocean for settlement in the United States. 
It is high time, therefore, that we realized not only that our 
annual imports from Canada are larger than those from the 
United Kingdom but that in 1921 it was a Canadian representa- 
tive at London who objected to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and who, in one sense, helped us and forced the way to 
a direct consideration of the Far Eastern situation at the Wash- 
ington conference. 

President Harding's invitation to the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern Questions thus 
gave impetus to influences which were already at work within 
the British Empire and gave opportunity for consideration and 
decision as to policies which will have effect far into the future. 

1 Statesman's Year Book, ldU. Cf. Foster: "Canada and the United States" 
in North American Review vol. 216, pp. 1-10, (July 1922). 
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However important these recent sessions may be in international 
affairs, whatever influence the limitation of armament may have 
on the progress of peace, the Washington conference has now 
also become a part of both American and British history. The 
presence of dominion representatives at the Paris conference 
was largely due to the World War. Their participation at 
Washington set a precedent in time of peace and their atten- 
dance at the Genoa conference followed as a matter of course. 

So in the first place we may ask why are the British dominions 
and India now represented at international conferences? What 
is their position within the empire as regards foreign policy? 
Why was the call of the Washington conference so significant 
both for the dominions and for the British Empire as a whole? 
And what is the meaning and importance of such events to 
the United States? 

These questions touch matters both complicated and contro- 
versial; but if we work back from the Washington conference 
the fundamental issues may be clearer. When the United 
States invited the British to come to the conference the invita- 
tion was sent to the Foreign Office at London. The Foreign 
Secretary accepted and added that Great Britain would send 
a delegation representative of the empire as well as of the United 
Kingdom. In this British Empire delegation were included 
representatives of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India 
who appeared both for the empire as a whole and for their re- 
spective local governments. South Africa did not send a special 
member of the delegation because of annoyance that a separate 
diplomatic invitation from Washington had not been extended. 
Indeed by confidential cables the South African government 
tried to persuade other dominions to join in a refusal to attend 
the Washington conference unless the special position of each 
dominion were recognized by such a separate invitation. This 
extreme nationalism or separatism on the part of General 
Smuts did not receive support in the other dominions, and the 
correct diplomatic unity of the empire was preserved. Indeed 
power was finally given to Mr. Balfour to sign the treaties for 
South Africa. 
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This whole matter of the relations of the colonies to the 
mother country has been developing very fast. It is barely 
seventy-five years since responsible government began in rather 
casual fashion in Canada; only fifty-five years have passed 
since a federal system was given to Canada as a whole; the Com- 
monwealth of Australia dates only from 1901 and the Union 
of South Africa, from 1910. Indeed less than fifty years ago 
there was common talk of the rapid disintegration of the empire. 
However, after 1870 an imperial reaction set in, and instead of 
the colonies clinging to the mother country we find in the last 
two decades of the last century a cautious movement in England 
seeking to strengthen the imperial connection. This endeavor 
took form in the discussion of plans for imperial federation. 
Yet it is one of the ironies of the situation that, when the federa- 
tionists gained the calling of a colonial conference at the cele- 
bration of Queen Victoria's jubilee in 1887, care was taken "to 
exclude from the agenda 'what is known as Political Federation' ; " 
nor has federation apparently any better chance of success today. 2 

Other meetings followed this jubilee conference, and in 1907 
the name Imperial Conference was first adopted. Then plans 
were made to have a similar gathering every four years of the 
prime ministers of the self-governing dominions under the 
prime minister of the United Kingdom to discuss questions of 
common interest to these governments, provision was also made 
for "subsidiary conferences" to be called whenever necessary or 
to deal with particular subjects. As the result of this decision a 
conference on defense met in 1909 and later the dominion repre- 
sentatives in the Imperial Conference, which met in 1911, sat also 
in meetings of the committee on imperial defense. This separate 
body had been first organized in 1904 directly under the British 
prime minister. Its composition was elastic and often in- 
cluded the cabinet ministers charged with naval, military, 
financial, foreign, and colonial affairs. In 1911 when the Im- 
perial Conference was in session the dominion premiers were 
invited also to attend meetings of the committee on imperial 
defense. 3 

2 Proceedings of the Colonial Conference of 18S7, p. VIII. 

3 Cf. Hall: British Commonwealth of Nations. London, 1920. Ch. V. 
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By this step the dominions were brought "in touch with for- 
eign affairs in their bearing on defense problems" for the empire 
as a whole. Indeed this meeting in 1911 was one of the direct 
causes of dominion participation in the international conference 
at Washington in 1921 ; for it was at the meetings of the imperial 
defense committee in 1911 that the last renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was first discussed by the dominion premiers. 
At this time also Sir Edward Grey (later Lord Grey of Falloden), 
who was then foreign secretary, made for the first time a com- 
plete and confidential report, for the benefit of the dominion 
prime ministers, on the international position and foreign policies 
of Great Britain. 4 This was a great innovation; and I well 
remember the delight expressed in London at that time by domin- 
ion representatives at the fashion in which they were met by 
Sir Edward Grey and at the frank way in which the relation 
of British foreign policy to imperial questions was discussed 
before them. The results of these new ideas and methods in 
Downing Street were of course seen later in the splendid rally 
of the dominions to the support of England on the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914. For all of these reasons 1911 is the 
starting point of many present tendencies in British imperial 
and international relations. 

The conference of 1911 was also important because the entire 
problem of the part of the dominions in British foreign policy 
was raised almost for the first time. Other efforts to bring 
this about had largely failed; now the matter took more definite 
shape. This, however, did not lead to decisions which clearly 
and promptly altered the general practice of international re- 
lations or which brought about agreement as to the status and 
functions of the dominions in foreign affairs and policy. Thus, 
Mr. Asquith, who was then Prime Minister, was at pains to 
oppose anything like a permanent imperial advisory council 
because it might destroy the authority of the British govern- 
ment in foreign policy. 8 In other words, London was not "turn- 
ing over" foreign affairs to Ottawa or Melbourne though, in 

* Proceedings of the Imperial Conference 1911, p. 440. 

• Ibid, p. 70. 
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point of fact, by the very frankness and liberality of the informa- 
tion offered to the dominion governments the home authorities 
had quickened understanding within the empire and enlisted 
support for the problems and policies of Downing Street. 

On the other hand, Sir Wilfred Laurier, then prime minister 
of Canada, had declared for Canadians: "We are a nation — We 
have practical control of our foreign relations;" and in this he 
referred primarily to relations with the United States. Sir 
Robert Borden, who succeeded Laurier, and who was to be a 
member of the British delegation both at the Paris and Wash- 
ington conferences, said before the Canadian House of Com- 
mons in 1912: "When Great Britain no longer assumes sole 
responsibility for defense upon the high seas, she can no longer 
undertake to assume sole responsibility for and sole control 
of foreign policy." He repeatedly maintained that on this 
basis the dominions sharing in defense "must necessarily be 
entitled also to share in the responsibility for and in the control 
of foreign policy" for the empire as a whole. Thus the entire 
matter of the power of the dominions in foreign affairs remained 
a subject of debate. 

Later Sir Robert Borden in his lectures before the University 
of Toronto in 1920 summarized the situation as follows: "New 
and convenient methods of consultation had been established 
through periodical conferences, in which at first the Dominions 
were regarded as subordinate dependencies attached to a depart- 
ment of the British Government, but in which they eventually 
took their place as sister nations upon equal terms with the 
United Kingdom. The Dominions were originally included 
in commercial treaties without much regard for their wishes or 
interests. Eventually no such treaty bound them except by 
the expressed consent of their Governments. At first Canada 
was told somewhat brusquely that no Canadian Commissioner 
could take part in the negotiation of a treaty affecting his 
country; in the end by 1914 Canada freely negotiated her own 
commercial treaties by her own commissioners without control 
or interference except of a formal character. Canadians act- 
ing as British agents represented the interests of Canada and the 
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whole Empire in the Behring Seas and Alaskan Boundary arbitra- 
tions Canada's right to a voice in foreign policy 

began to be recognized. Her complete control over her policy 
in respect of military and naval defense was acknowledged. By 
these sure steps, Canada is steadily mounting to the stately 
portal of nationhood." 6 

Three years after the Imperial Conference of 1911 came the 
World War; but the crowded years, 1914-18, do not directly 
concern us except as they gave in some ways a short cut to many 
things for which true liberal imperialists had long worked. In 
addition to their rights in the matter of commercial treaties 
dominions were now also to have a part in making political 
treaties for the empire as a whole. Yet this change was not the 
result of solemn constitutional conventions or of new laws; nor 
did it follow bitter conflict between the dominions and the mother 
country. The change came through war, but a war in which 
the dominions played their full part side by side with Great 
Britain. The young men of Canada, of Newfoundland, of 
Australia, of New Zealand, and of South Africa died for the 
unity and preservation of the empire. By their blood thus freely 
given they brought about a rapid evolution in the constitution 
of the British Empire and won for the dominions a new voice 
in British foreign policy and representation in the diplomacy of 
the world. 

The pressure of the war had thus hurried matters for, while 
an imperial conference was meeting in London early in 1917, 
the dominion premiers had also been sitting with the British 
prime minister and other members of the British Cabinet in a 
newly organized Imperial War Cabinet to deal with affairs of 
common concern. Sir Robert Borden with classic clearness 
described the situation: "Ministers from six nations sit around 

' For this and other quotations and for many suggestions 1 am greatly indebted 
to Sir Robert Borden who allowed me to read the manuscript of his lectures. Sir 
Arthur Willert of the British Foreign Office, Mr. Loring Christie of the department 
of external affairs, Canada, and Mr. E. L. Piesse of the prime minister's depart- 
ment, Australia, have also helped me greatly. But in many ways this article is 
based on personal observation and contacts during the past few years and I 
am responsible for all statements and interpretations. 
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the council board, all of them responsible to their respec- 
tive parliaments and to the people of the countries which they 
represent. Each nation has its voice upon questions of common 
concern and highest importance as the deliberations proceed; 
each preserves unimpaired its perfect autonomy, its self-gov- 
ernment, and the responsibility of its ministers to their own 
electorate." 7 

Meanwhile to the Imperial Conference came for the first time 
representatives of India appointed by the British government 
of India; for, by steps impossible to describe in this article, 
India was slowly advancing toward dominion status. This 
further innovation was, therefore, largely in anticipation of 
future events. It was due at this time to the gallant part 
played by Indian troops in the war and to the importance of 
the immigration question within the empire. This enlarged 
Imperial Conference of 1917 left a heavy mark on the constitu- 
tion in its declaration regarding foreign policy. In connection 
with a proposal for a constitutional conference or convention, to 
be held after the war was over, the imperial conference also de- 
clared that any constitutional readjustment "should be based 
upon a full recognition of the dominions as autonomous nations 
of an imperial commonwealth, and of India as an important 
portion of the same and should recognize the right of the domin- 
ions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in 
foreign relations. . . . " 8 

This constitutional conference has not yet met and no formal 
arrangement for the regular participation of the dominions in 
the direction of the foreign policy of the empire has yet been 
made. The influence of this resolution of 1917 has, however, 
been shown in the development of actual dominion cooperation 
in the international relations of the empire; and it also prepared 
the way for the attendance of dominion statesmen at Washington. 

7 From a speech on April 3, 1917, before the Empire Parliamentary Association 
(published as a separate pamphlet) and also quoted in The War Cabinet Report 
(1917), pp. 8-9. Cf.Hall; op. cit. and Keith: War Government in the Dominions, 
Oxford, 1921. 

8 Proceedings of the Imperial War Cabinet, p. 61. 
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In such fashion the Imperial War Cabinet, which was also called 
twice for long and frequent sessions in 1918, finally took form 
or was merged into the British Empire delegation which, as a 
diplomatic body, represented Great Britain and the empire 
at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. This step was made 
easier by the fact that dominion prime ministers had been 
admitted to the Supreme War Council of the Allies and that, in 
England, after the armistice, they also took part in discussions 
as to peace terms. 

Under the circumstances it was agreed at London in December, 
1918, that the dominions and India should be represented as 
separate governments in the peace conference and that their 
representatives should also meet with the other English delegates 
as speaking and signing for the British Empire as a whole. To 
this final step there was some objection in Paris; but this change 
in the conduct of British foreign affairs withstood all criticism. 
Indeed when the Covenant of the League of Nations was framed 
the dominions and India were included as five individual states. 
As we can well recall this fact figured materially in the opposition 
in this country during 1919 to the Treaty of Versailles. In 1921 
the government of the United States recognized and welcomed 
these dominion and Indian delegates as members of the British 
diplomatic unit at the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

Such development, however, was so rapid that many might 
have expected that the course of events during the war and at 
Paris would be regarded as exceptional, as due to the heroic 
part played by the dominion troops in the common victory, or 
to special British pressure, and, therefore, as not in reality con- 
stituting a permanent change in international practice. It was 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that the British Foreign Office 
would at once surrender its proud position as the sole channel 
of international communication and representation not only for 
the United Kingdom but for all parts of the British Empire. 

Furthermore the inclination of other states had to be consid- 
ered. What would foreign governments say to this new turn 
of affairs? They had no diplomatic connections with the domin- 
ions and yet, if this practice were to continue, they would be 
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expected in the future, when occasion arose, to receive Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, South African, or Indian delegates 
not only as British diplomats but as representing separate local 
governments. Altogether the situation was almost without real 
precedent or perhaps beyond understanding or explanation. 
The titles of the King of England were many; now apparently 
he was not only a single royal head but a multiplication of mon- 
archs, a sort of serial sovereign. Of course as far as Great Bri- 
tain was concerned it was her own affair; she must settle her own 
domestic if imperial problems. Yet it was a bit difficult in a 
correct diplomatic world for foreigners to meet unexpectedly 
the representatives of the antipodes in the conclaves of the old 
world. 

In some respects we Americans are quite ignorant regarding 
international affairs; we don't even know much about Canada, 
our next door neighbour; but it was perhaps a fortunate thing 
that after Paris the next great international conference should 
have been at Washington. To be sure, the dominions have been 
represented at Geneva in the League of Nations, where, by the 
way, more than one of them has voted against Great Britain; 
but after all the gathering at Washington was to rank as one of 
the historic international congresses. Certainly Americans are 
not afraid of new methods — we favor open diplomacy and rather 
enjoy diplomatic bombshells. We have a fellowship with 
youth; we were once part of the old British Empire ourselves; 
and we thought we could understand the point of view of the 
self-governing dominions better, perhaps, than some of the Euro- 
pean nations. At all events our welcome to the dominions was 
not misplaced. We liked their dignity and their frankness; 
and at the end we felt that we wanted to know them better 
and longer. 

There is, however, one more stage in the final progress of the 
British Empire delegation to the recent conference. After Paris 
what were the precise reasons why the dominions should so soon 
again appear in international affairs? Here is a vital link with 
the very origin, program, and performance of the Washington 
conference itself. At the same time we can recall the Imperial 
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Conference of 1911 and the fact that the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance was then discussed by the British Foreign Office with the 
dominion prime ministers. The AngknJapanese treaties of 
1902 and 1905 had not been submitted to the dominions; but, 
in connection with the problem of imperial defense in 1911, 
stock was taken of the entire international situation. Military 
and naval problems were linked and properly studied side by 
side with foreign policy; and the Anglo^Japanese Alliance was 
renewed in July, 1911, after such a cooperative survey on the 
part of the minister of the United Kingdom and of the dominions. 
Thus this alliance served as an introduction for the dominions 
to the field of "high politics." It was the first political treaty in 
which they had had a share by discussion and debate as to its 
renewal. 

It was, therefore, only natural that the dominions should take 
part in any discussion of the continuance of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in 1921. Consequently plans were suggested in Octo- 
ber, 1920, for a special conference to be held at London. At 
first it appeared to be a renewal of the work of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, but the term "cabinet" was soon dropped. This 
meeting was not even an imperial conference in a hisorical and 
technical sense; it was a council of governments within the em- 
pire, a conference of prime ministers of the United Kingdom, of 
the dominions, and of representatives of India. In June, 1921, 
its immediate problem was the Anglo-Japanese treaty; yet in 
the meantime the United States had for some weeks been con- 
sulting informally with the allied powers as to the need of check- 
ing competition in armaments. This question therefore, was 
promptly connected with the situation in the Far East and the 
Pacific in the first meetings of the London conference. De- 
bates in Parliament and discussion in the press had also served 
to associate these two matters. 9 

Mr. Hughes, the prime minister of Australia, was very frank 
for at the outset he proposed a conference of Great Britain, 

9 Cf. Conference of Prime Ministers, etc. Summary of Proceedings and Docu- 
ments (1921) ; also (London) Times, April 28, 29, May 3, 7, 23, June 18, 19, and 
July 8, 1921, for useful comment. 
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America, and Japan regarding the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
"to ascertain what might be mutually acceptable" and a sec- 
ond conference of the chief allied powers with the United States 
to discuss limitation of armaments. These were dominion 
proposals, and in his speech Mr. Hughes characteristically showed 
that he was not averse to the idea that to the dominions should 
come credit for settlement of matters of such great international 
importance. 10 Actually the plans which, after some uncertainty 
in view of a natural confusion at London, led to the acceptance 
of President Harding's invitation for a single conference to 
discuss both subjects at Washington were thus suggested in the 
London conference. In this way the dominions had an early 
share in the preliminaries of the meetings last winter. 

Meanwhile the British Foreign Office is having sufficient 
opportunity to consider the effect of dominion cooperation and 
control in regard to international relations. In the text of the 
Anglo-French treaty which was proposed at Cannes early in 
January 1922, one article read: "The present treaty imposes no 
obligation whatever on any Dominion of the British Empire 
unless or until approved by the Dominion interested." The 
same stipulation as to the dominions was made in the (unratified) 
Anglo-French treaty of guarantee of 1919. This would imply 
that it might be possible for Great Britain to be involved in a 
European war in which the dominions need have no share. 

The possibilities of such a situation are so varied and uncertain 
that we can only wait on the event. Certainly such an article 
is evidence of the influence of dominion criticisms of British 
foreign policy. Thus General Smuts said at the conference of 
prime ministers (1921) : "It was impossible to continue entangled 
in the embroilments of Europe and the Empire should revert 
to the traditional policy of having no European entanglements." 
Of course, we must recall that South African nationalism is 
extreme; it resented the lack of a separate diplomatic invita- 
tion from the United States and at first even opposed the 
attendance of the dominions at Washington. But even Sir 
Robert Borden in October, 1920, commented on British foreign 

10 Conference of Prime Ministers, etc., pp. 20-21. 
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policy: "If the self-governing Dominions may not have adequate 
voice and influence in the direction of the Empire's foreign 
policy, it is not improbable that some of them will eventually 
have distinctive foreign policies of their own; and that may 
mean separation." And again: "To us in Canada it seems that 
the vision of Downing Street has been turned too much on 
Europe and the Near East, too little upon the vast possessions 
within our Empire." 11 

It is only natural, therefore, that the weight of tradition, the 
self-consciousness of the British Foreign Office, and the nearness 
of European elements should make London hesitant to surrender 
to the dominions more than is absolutely necessary. It is never 
easy for a great government department with a proud history 
to give up its monopoly of direction or to open its windows to 
winds from the Seven Seas. A divided and diffused authority 
is always difficult and is particularly awkward in international 
matters. The United States has found this true in such trouble- 
some matters as California land laws and Japanese immigration. 
Furthermore "less than half a century had passed since the most 
commanding intellects in the statesmanship of Britain antici- 
pated and even hoped for the disruption of the Empire. Of what 
consequence was half a continent in comparison with an English 
county?" 12 The very rapidity with which the voice of the domin- 
ions has won authority is itself almost a danger to the consolida- 
tion and development of this new position. Under these cir- 
cumstances the fact of the Washington meeting at this precise 
period, in time of peace, without the urgency of immediate danger 
to produce groupings or decisions, is likely to be of great signi- 
ficance. Paris introduced a new element; Washington became 
a precedent; and the problem of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
may turn out to have served as an unexpected incitement to 
settlement of far larger matters in Anglo-American accord and 
in British imperial practice. 

Still another phase of this general question arises in connec- 
tion with the proposal to send to Washington a separate and 

11 Marfleet Lectures at University of Toronto. 
» 2 Ibid. 
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permanent Canadian diplomatic representative. This is not 
a new matter; it has been frequently raised during the past fifty 
years; and there are precedents for Canadian diplomats on 
numerous occasions. Negotiations begun before the World 
War finally led in 1920 to the arrangement, by authority of 
both the British and the Canadian governments, and with the 
approval of the United States, that the Crown should appoint 
to Washington on the advice of the Canadian cabinet of the 
day, a "Minister Plenipotentiary who will have charge of Cana- 
dian affairs and who will at all times be the ordinary channel 
of communication with the United States Government in matters 
of purely Canadian concern, acting upon instructions from and 
reporting direct to the Canadian Government. In the absence 
of the British Ambassador, the Canadian Minister will take 
charge of the whole Embassy and of the representation of Im- 
perial as well as Canadian interests." 

The "diplomatic unity of the Empire" is to be preserved; 
but anyone can see that such an arrangement is open to a variety 
of possible results. As a practical matter it is unquestionably 
a short cut, for today more than half of the daily business of the 
British embassy relates to Canadian affairs. Nevertheless in 
the course of involved and prolonged negotiations the interest 
of more than one part of the British Empire may be touched; 
and on occasion it might be that the United States would be in 
doubt as to with whom it was talking — Canada or Great Britain. 
International relations are rarely simple and unrelated. Fur- 
thermore diplomacy is a very human business; a great test of 
this new method would, therefore, He with the degree of coopera- 
tion between the British ambassador and the Canadian minis- 
ter; and the friendly understanding of the secretary of state 
would be essential. 

We may also wonder whether eventually other British domin- 
ions may follow the example proposed by Canada, or if the sys- 
tem is to be extended to other countries. As yet it is uncertain 
as to whether we are to see an Irish minister at Washington; 
but the possibilities of such arrangements are interesting to say 
the least. In this speculation, however, it is important to note 
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that we are observing a constitutional development which is 
not yet completed. The dominions and India were represented 
at the Genoa conference. Even South Africa sent a representa- 
tive; and, if the settlement of Irish affairs had permitted, it is 
very probable that the Free State would have made its official 
debut at that international gathering. 

Nevertheless the real and steady influence and participation 
of the dominions in British foreign policy has not been finally 
measured. Discussion and assertion have at times gone beyond 
reality. There is as yet in the entire problem a certain lack 
of constitutional form and procedure. This is of course due in 
part to British methods of approach and of development. An 
anomaly is usually a necessary introduction to British constitu- 
tional progress. Moreover in the dominions there has been 
uncertainty and hesitation as to the degree of their influence and 
the character of their position in foreign relations. Public 
opinion is still in the making and until it has become more settled 
and uniform it would be a mistake to regard this whole move- 
ment as completed. 13 

13 Thus the fine pioneer work by the group of men associated with the Round 
Table has at times been repudiated by many in the dominions. Mr. H. D. Hall 
in his admirable book, The British Commonwealth of Nations, went to the limit of 
practice and of opinion in 1920 in his claims for dominion participation and 
influence in British foreign policy. In 1921 at the time of the conference of 
prime ministers his series of articles published in the Times, under the title 
Horizons of Empire, crossed that limit. Later in the Melbourne Argus, during 
the Washington conference, his communications were probably considerably 
beyond general opinion in Australia. He was more "Australian" than the 
Australians. In New Zealand particularly opinion is often more "British" 
than in England. On this whole matter cf. Eggleston: "The Problem of the 
British Commonwealth," in The Nineteerth Century and After. Vol. 91, pp. 
741-55 (May 1922); "A Programme for the British Commonwealth," in Bound 
Table (March 1922); and Pollard : "The Dominions and Foreign Policy," Proceed- 
ings of the Institute of International Affairs, London, 1921. 

The last report is that Prime Minister King of Canada is hesitating regard- 
ing the appointment of a Canadian minister at Washington. His government 
is none too stable; and he may decide to send only a Canadian commissioner 
to be a regular member of the British embassy staff. This might conciliate 
elements in Canada which are opposed to the plan of separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation. On the other hand many leaders of both the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties are strongly in favor of the appointment of a minister. In Australia 
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Perhaps the most definite evidence of the influence of local 
opinion on imperial foreign policy that has come to the surface 
in a long time is found in the controversy connected with the 
resignation of the late secretary for India. Mr. Montague under- 
took to make public (in unconstitutional fashion) the opinion 
of native India with regard to British policy in the Near East. 
He was reprimanded by Mr. Lloyd George and lost his position 
in the Cabinet. Yet in the end of March, 1922 Lord Curzon 
as foreign secretary carried out at the allied conference at Paris 
the very policy which had been so strongly urged in India. Such 
a fact is more significant than mere representation of India at 
an international conference. 

In any event as we observe the play of motive and the shift 
of opinion we can always realize the increasing mutual interest 
of the United States and of the British Empire. The methods 
followed by America and by England have often been different; 
but important changes in the internal constitution of the British 
Empire and in the direction of its foreign policies cannot fail 
to affect the United States. It is to our own continuing interest 
to watch with sympathetic understanding and friendly view the 
tangled imperial history which is now in the making. 

Mr. Hughes has recently proposed the appointment of an Australian commissioner 
for Washington. So far this has not met with great favor. The truth seems 
to be that the dominions, while anxious to maintain the position gained during 
the war and in connection with the peace negotiations, are still uncertain as to 
the best method of doing so. 



